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FAITHFUL TO STRICKEN RHEIMS.: 
A housewife of the Cathedral City who has clung to her home during many bombardments returning from 


a venture forth out of her cellar in search of supplies. The towers of the 


cathedral are visible in the background. 
(Photo, Central News Service.) 




















Interior of the harbor of Santiago, which city was captured and held by the rebels. 
entrance in which, in 1898, Hobson sank the Merrimac. 
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ROM the very foundation of the 
United States our Administration 
has been actively concerned over 

the fate of Cuba. More than a century 
ago, when England was asserting her 
power over the seven seas, when Na- 
poleon had absorbed the Kingdom of 
Spain, President Jefferson expressed a 
lively anxiety lest Cuba might pass 
into the hands of France or England. 
The Monroe Doctrine, embodied in the 
message of President Monroe to Con- 
gress, in December, 1823; had as one 
af its most important purposes to keep 
Cuba from changing hands. 

In April, 1823, John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State, wrote: “It 
is scarcely possible to resist the con- 
viction that the annexation of Cuba to 
our Federai Republic will be indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integ- 
rity of the Union itself.” There were 
in his mind the facts that Cuba lay so 
near to the coast of the United States; 
that she had, in Havana, an excellent 
harbor, while there was no good harbor 
on the contiguous coast of the continent, 
and that Havana might, therefore, 
easily be made the base of naval opera- 
tions against the United States. 

The purchase of Cuba by the United 
States was proposed by President Polk 
in 1848; by President Pierce in 1854; 
by President Buchanan in the following 
Administration. And, when the Ten 
Years’ War broke out in Cuba, 1868- 
1878, under the leadership of the Cuban 
patriot, General Maximo Gomez, Presi- 
dent Grant expressed the general feel- 
ing of all Arnericans when, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on Dec. 6, 1869, he 
wrote, “ The people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States entertain the 
same warm feelings and sympathies for 
the people of Cuba in their pending 
struggle that they have manifested 
throughout the previous struggles be- 
tween Spain and her former colonies,” 








> Cuban Guard Rurale. 
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u reference to the liberation from Span- 
ish rule of Mexico, Central America, 
and the republics of South America. 

This, of course, excludes’ Brazil, 
which was, from the first, a dependent, 
not of Spain, but of Portugal, and jater 
an independent Portuguese empire; 
finally a republic, with Portuguese as 
its official tongue. 

Spanish promises, made during the 
Ten Years’ War, proved of little value, 
and the grievances of Cuba remained. 
The fires of unrest once more flame: 
out in revolt in 1895, and, while the 
Government of the United States did 
not extend belligerent rights to the 
Cuban insurgents, American volunteers, 
among whom was Frederick Funston, 
brought valuable aid to the cause of 
freedom. 

The United States made a formal de 
mand that Spain should withdraw her 
armies from the island; the Maine was 
sunk; two months later the Administra 
tion of President McKinley declared 
war against Spain, with the result that 
a treaty was signed in Paris on Dec. 10, 
1898, by which Spain handed Cuba over 
to the United States in trust for the 
Cuban people; Porto Rico and the Phil 
ippine Islands being at the same time 
annexed to the territory of the United 
States. 

For about three and a half years the 
American occupation of Cuba contin- 
ued. Under its auspices a convention 
was held, to frame a new Constitution 
for Cuba. This Constitution, which 
gave Cuba a Government modeled on 
that of the United States, was adopted 
on Feb. 21, 1901. Some pressure was 
brought to bear on the convention to 
embody in the Constitution a statemen: 
of the relation between Cuba and the 
United States. It was, however, ob- 
jected that this would be an anomaly, 
and it was proposed that this relation 
should be later defined in a treaty be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. 
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A different course was followed, how- 
ever. An amendment to the Army Ap- 
propriation bill, then passing through 
Congress, which is known as the Piatt 
amendment, was adopted on Feb. 25, 
1901, four days after the adoption of 
the new Cuban Constitution. The Platt 
amendment provided, among _ other 
things, that the United States “ may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a Government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and for 
discharging the obligations wich respect 
to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris 
on the United States.” It is the Platt 
amendment, therefore, which lays upon 
the United States the obligation to in- 
tervene in Cuba in certain contingen- 
cies. 

There was a good deal of feeling in 
Cuba over the way in which the rela- 
tions between the island and the United 
States had been fixed: not by a bilateral 
treaty, but by an American enactment. 
Nevertheless, Cuba accepted the ar- 
rangement on June 12, 1901. The or- 
ganization and sanitation of the island 
progressed rapidly, and on Feb. 24, 
1902, a President and Vice President of 
Cuba were elected, and on May 20 the 
control of the island was formally 
transferred to the new Cuban Govern- 
ment. By treaties signed on July 2, 
1903, naval stations in the bay of Guan- 
tanamo and Bahia Honda were leased 
to the United States for a nominal 
yearly rental; a commercial conven- 
tion was signed and came into opera- 
tion on Dec. 27, 1903. 

The new Cuban President was Tomas 
Estrada Palma, elected for a term of 
four years. Toward the end of his 
term there were open accusations that 
he was using the Executive power un- 
fairly to bring about his election for a 
second term, and the Liberal candidates 
withdrew from the elections. 





{Photos © Brown & Dawson.) 
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In August, 1906, an armed insur- 
rection broke out against President 
Palma. The United States intervened 
in an effort to reconcile the warring 
factions and restore order. W. H. Taft, 
Secretary of War, and Robert Bacon, 
Acting Secretary of State, made many 
efforis to restore quiet in the island, as 
United States Commissioners, but with 
no success. 

United States troops were then sent 
to Cuba; a provisional Government was 
established, which conformed so far as 
was possible to Cuban constitutional 
rules and maintained the staffs of Cu- 
bans in the Government departments; 
and, after a period of quiet, new elec- 
tions were held, the Liberals who had 
withdrawn in 1906 being elected. José 
Miguel Gomez was elected President, 
and Dr. Alfredo Zayas Vice President, 
entering on their duties on Jan. 24, 
1909, after two years and four months 
of United States occupation. 

A reversal of parties took place four 
years later, the Conservative candidate, 
General Mario Menocal, being elected 
and inaugurated on May 20, 1913, to 
hold office for four years, his term ex- 
piring, therefore, on May 20, 1917. 

Toward the close of his first term ac- 
cusations were made against him by the 
Liberals, still led by former President 
Gomez and Dr. Alfredo Zayas, in exact- 
ly the same terms as against President 
Palma: he was charged with making 
an unfair use of his Executive power to 
secure his own re-election against the 
candidacy of Dr. Zayas. These charges, 
and incidents which are said to have 
marked the Presidential elections, led 
once more to an outburst of armed 
force, exactly as in 1906; and, as in 
1906, the United States is compelled to 
consider whether, under the terms of 
the Platt amendment, it may once more 
be compelled to intervene with armed 
force to restore the equilibrium of Cuba. 





‘oops now opposing the rebels at Santiago. 
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~ The United States Naval Station at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
&,? has not been announced. 





‘The e: 
It was on station when these pictures, just received, were made. . nm 








exact ‘whereabouts c of the fleet si since the break with Germany of 
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The battleship Texas acting 2 as 3 observing. ship for spotting plactice. “On top of fo 
a one of the turrets a sailor is marking up the score for the battleship Arkansas. %% 
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a ‘Bed inspection on the battleship Texas. Since the eeseei submarine crisis became Py % 
- acute tremendous activity has been the order on all the units of the fleet. > 


(Photos from Kadel @ Herbert.) 
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The food riot at the City Hall in New York City. Good-natured police- 
men holding back east side housewives who tried to see the Mayor. 


Hundreds of women from the tenement districts of New Yor 
> 
(© Underwood ¢€ Underwood. ) % 


° Ih 
City besiege the City Hall as a protest against high food prices. 
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The first ship into an American port with the record of sinking a » ete 4s | eee 
U-boat. The 65-millimeter gun on the French liner Guyane that did the %,% 
work. 


Tons of freight piling up along the seaboard owing to t 
partial paralysis of ocean shipping. ~ 
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(© International Film Service.) 
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OF GERMANY’S UNRESTRICTED SUBMARINE WAR 
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Riots also occurred in the poorer districts of Brooklyn during New York’s water supply heavily guarded. Militiamen outside the | 

which the pushcarts of peddlers were overturned. ~> 4 entrance to one of the buildings of the Ashokan Reservoir system. | 

oto © ? (@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) ! 
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To the congestion of freight at the port of New York was © Up-State New York militiamen get a taste of real Winter service while 
attributed the sudden rise in food prices. ~ patrolling the Ashokan Reservoir in deep snow. 


Press Association.) (© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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France has ammunition to spare for her allies at Saloniki. This Serbian 
battery of 120 millimeter guns is using shells made by French women. 
(Official Photo, @ American Press Assn.) 
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Doing her bit for France. A camera study of one of the 


small munition workers. 
(Photo, Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


Two thousand French munition workers, most of whom are women, in front 
of one of the big factories. 
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oe 7 ane barrage fire, Meurthe et Moselle sector, which uses up shells for the 75s H| 
by the millions. This is a photograph of an actual bombardment. 
(Official Photo, © American Press Assn.) i 
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They are gathered to greet the Russian General, Gilinsky, who came to 
thank them for their aid to Russia and to decorate several. % 


© American Press Assn.) 
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The objective of it all. An elaborately constructed system 
of German trenches on the Western front. 
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A big gun at the front incessantly pounding the German lines in @ Rushing reinforcements from the rear to the first line. An 


preparation for the infantry advance. o” endless stream of trains bearing men and material. 
(Photo, Press Illustrating Service.) (Photo by 








A halt for water on the way to the front. The state of the weather may be judged from the icicles. Note that the sanitary service has passed 
on the water the soldier is drinking and labeled it “ potable.” 


(Photo, Central News Service.) 
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e. An | Note the heterogeneous collection of impedimenta carried. vn An advanced outpost watching the effect of the bombardment. The 


al. leading car is loaded with trench platforms. 4 & timing of the rush often rests on his judgment. 
Photo by c anid S 2 
fF Central News Service.) (Photo, Central News Service.) 











passed | An ammunition train rushing forward supplies for the big guns and reinforcements for the first line trenches. The British “Tommy” going 
into action is usually jovial, and the faces of these men betray little concern over what is ahead of them. 


(Photo, Central News Service.) 
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Germans Make Themselves Comfortable in France 
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The village church in a little French village behind the German lines being used as a hospital. 


(Phoios from International Film Service. 
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Remarkable quarters of an officer in a dugout of the rear lines. The |} 
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A 
little window is curtained. The motto over the door is “Zur goldenen Abendsonne, 


smoke coming out of the chimney. 
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been painted to imitate bricks and the 
the Golden Evening Sun.”) Note the 
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y French troops, on the march from Saloniki to strengthen the advanced lines, bivouacked 
along the banks of the Vardar. The French now hold the centre of the allied line in the + 





region of Lake Doiran, where considerable activity in 
reported. The Italians in Albania on Feb. 22 were rep 









































British six-inch howitzer of a new and very powerful type bom- » 
barding a hostile position on the Saloniki front from a concealed %,? biplan 
position. 


Constant air raids over the Teufon and Bulgar lines recently suggest p 
e just back from a scouting trip is here seen returning to camp at nightf 
(Photos from Underwood 4 U: 
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le activity in the way of raids recently has been 
*b. 22 were reported to have linked up with the Salon- 








iki line, and the constant arrival of reinforcements for General Sarrail’s army suggests an 


impending drive. 


These photographs just arrived on the Philadelphia, on her last trip. 
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atly suggest preparation for an advance upon an extensive scale. 


ramp at nightfall. 
m Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


A British 


oo The new British howitzer just after being fired. The wire screen 
% covered with boughs overhead shelters the piece from enemy aircraft 


observation. 
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The Bomb Throwers, On Both Sides of “No Man’s Land” 
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Two French officers with hand grenades watching for a chance to “bomb” an enemy trench. One of them is observing the German 
. . 7 . . ‘s : ; . 
lines through a periscope in order to time his throw properly. 


(Photo, Central News Service.) 
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an enemy raid. 


(Photo, American Press Asen.) 
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The Italian navy has shown a completeness in organization and detail that has surprised many students of the war. 
Pe Her efficiency at sea, however, was no surprise to the naval experts who had followed her operations at sea in the war with os 
% Turkey in 1912-13. In no department has the Italian navy shown greater progress than in torpedo, submarine and mining > 


work. in the above photograph a modern Italian mine layer is shown under way with the latest type of contact mines. 
(Photo Central News Service.) 
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Lieutenant Colonel, the Rajah of Ratlan, and his Indian troops in field uniform. In former years the glitter of Oriental pageantry was 
one of the features of the opening of Parliament. 


England’s third 
war Parliament 
opened on Feb. 
7 with simple 
ceremonies. The 
household troops 
that in former 
years glittered 
with gold lace 
and shining 
breastplates 
were in khaki. 
King George in 
his address 
voiced England’s 
determination to 
prosecute the 
war to the end. 

At the left— 
The procession 
that escorted 
the King. and 
Queen _ turning 
into Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

At the right— 
The procession 
in Parliament 
Street with the 
Houses of Par- 
liament in the 


background, 
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PAGEANTRY, IS OPENED BY RING GEORGE V. 
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lero King George V. and Queen Mary on their way to the Houses of Parliament. Their grooms and outriders are wearing their everyday as 
livery and the heaton wears the service uniform of an Admiral of the fleet. © 
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The King and Queen leaving the Houses of Parliament after the King’s speech from the throne in which he urged a determined prosecution 
‘ " : : , ‘ » +> 
of the war and paid tribute to the Colonies for their aid. 


(Photos from American Press Ass'n.) 
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ROM the very beginning of his 
reign the Holy Land, both senti- 
mentally and practically, has had 

an important influence on the policies 
of the German Emperor. He behe!d 
himself the restorer of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and saw German express trains 
linking up the North Sea with the Per- 
sian Gulf. He beheld the revival of 
culture in Palestine and the restoration 
of productivity in Mesopotamia. 

All this was no mere dream. The 
war has revealed its spiritual and ma- 
terial progress, even though the war 
may have shattered its realization and 
left the work for other hands to do. 

Before the war fate seerned ever to 
second his desires—even now it has 
not entirely abandoned him. Before 
his first Summer as German Emperor 
was completed, in 1888, he broke a cher- 
ished Bismarckian tradition by visiting 


the Sultan at Constantinople. 


That was the entering wedge. After- 
ward it became merely a matter of out- 
playing the French and British diplo- 
mats at the Yildiz Kiosk, by standing 
aloof from all international combina- 
tions which might tend to injure or to 
humiliate Turkey, by adapting German 
industrial and commercial methods to 
Turkish needs and aspirations. And the 
ancient guardians of the Turk in Eu- 
rope, France and England, made little 
effort to combat these influences and 
less effort to realize their absorbing and 
penetrating character. 


For nearly thirty years the attitude 
of Wilhelmstrasse toward the Yildiz 
Kiosk has been diplomatically most cor- 
rect. It made no attempt to save Greece 
in 1897, and declined to join the Great 
Powers.in regulating affairs in Crete 
and Macedonia. It caused Austria-Hun- 
gary to halt Italy at the Dardanelles in 
3911 and Bulgaria at the Lines of Cha- 
talja in 1912. 


Meanwhile the Franco-English rea- 
sons for keeping the Turk as a bulwark 
between Russia and the Mediterranean 
were rapidly disappearing, and were 
replaced by German and Austrian rea- 
sons, which paid more attention to the 
human side of the Turk, with sympathy 
for his frailties and encouragement for 
his potentialities. 

Then came the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance of 1897 and the Anglo. Russian 
Agreement of 1907; the Anglo-French 
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Entente of 1905 and the Fntente of 
England, France, and Russia in 1912. 
England agreed to a Russian sphere in 
Persia, and with France furnished the 
capital for its development. There ap- 
peared inspired articles in the press of 
London and Paris, proclaiming the in- 
justice of that clause in the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878 which shut out Russia 
from the Mediterranean at the behest 
of the Turk. 


Wilhelmstrasse could hardly fail to 
take advantage of the waning influence 
of France and England at Constanti- 
nople. With a series of concessions 
begun in 1200 as a private enterprise, 
Germany by 1905 had obtained the right 
to extend the Turkish Anatolian Rail- 
way from Konia through Bagdad to 
Basra, on the Persian Gulf, and two 
years later was inviting her rivals to 
finance the enterprise—an offer they 
firmly declined. 





Although Russia, through an appeal 
to French friendship and to British in- 


Turkish military bridge over the Tigris at Mosul, to which 
point the Bagdad railroad has been completed. 





in Palestine and Asia Minor 











(@ Underwood € Underwood.) 


terests, had succeeded in preventing for- 
eign financial aid being given the Bag- 
dad Railway enterprise, she saw Ger- 
many, if in possession of Basra, de- 
molishing her own plans to extend the 
Caucasian and Turkestan lines to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. So Russia, 
late in 1910, entered into an agreement 
with Germany, by which these lines, or 
at least those projected from the cis- 


Caspian country, were to link up with | 


the Bagdad Railway at Khanakin, on 
the Turco-Persian frontier. Russia fur- 
ther fortified her position by obtaining 
a concession from Persia to extend her 
projected -Teheran line down to Muham- 
mareh, which is twenty-five miles nearer 
the Persian Gulf than Basra, and is 
capable of more extensive harbor de- 
velopment. 

It is futile at this time to speculate 
on what the projected Russian Caspian 
railways may mean in the future. The 
present fact is that the Bagdad Rail- 
way, having pierced two ridges of the 
Taurus, is now pushed night and day 
toward the City of Bagdad, 105 miles 
below which, on the Tigris, Kut-el- 
Amara is being invested by an Anglo- 
Indian force estimated at 120,000 men. 


Whatever may be the result of the 
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Map showing the route of the Bagdad railroad, Palestine 











and the sphere of German influence in Asia Minor. 
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war in this region—whether the Turk 
continues to remain under German dom- 
ination or is annihilated as a terri- 
torial and political entirety by the Al- 
lies—it is inconceivable he will be al- 
lowed to continue to have dominion 
over this faded flower garden of the 
world. 

With the last shot fired, the rebirth 
of the country will begin, and probably 
develop beyond all present calculations, 
not only because it will at once become 
the most expeditious line of communi- 
cation between central and western Eu- 
rope and southern Asia, but because 
of the potential forces of the lands 
through which it will pass. For what- 
ever be these forces in the Caspian coun- 
try, long. before they can be developed 
the regeneration of the regions through 
which the Bagdad Railway runs will, in 
the very nature of things, have pro- 
gressed measurably far. 

In 1911 Sir William Willcocks, the 
projector and designer of the Assuan 
Dam on the Nile, after a survey of 
Mesopotamia declared that at the ex- 
penditure of less than $5,000,000 the re- 
gion between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, where once had successively 
risen and disappeared the famous cities 
and rich agricultural fields of the As- 
syrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Me- 
dian Empires, could be made to bloom 
again in all its pristine Juxuriance. All 
that was needed was five years of scien- 
tific irrigation. 

Palestine needs free ports and trans- 
portation to them, not only for the local 
native fruits and for the products of 
the long-dormant mines of Armenia 
lying to the northeast, but for the vast 
undeveloped wealth of the new King- 
dom of Arabia, lying to the south. 

Already when the war began German 
commercial, industrial, and bureaucratic 
penetration was making itself. felt 
throughout the western vilayets. It 
was the German Consul at Aleppo, 
Damascus, Beirut, Jaffa, or Jerusalem 
who could “ arrange ” troublesome mat- 
ters for the traveler, where the latter’s 
own country’s representative failed. It 
was a German commission, working 
with money incautiously supplied by 
an American philanthropist, which 
wrought a hygienic revolution in the 
Holy City. There were Armenian, 
Greek, Jewish, and Turkish employes in 
all counting rooms, but it was a German 
in a yellow silk suit who directed them 
from an inner office. German banks 
were everywhere, and you were obliged 
to take paper marks or pockets full of 
Turkish coppers in exchange for your 
gold eagles, guineas, or francs. 

When the war came the German 
emerged from the inner office, ex- 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This holy spot, the recovery of which from the Turk kept the chivalry of Europe at war for 
200 years, beginning with the first Crusade in 1096, will again form one of the questions to be 
decided at the peace conference that shall end the present war. 


changed his silk suit for a uniform. 
and took charge of every department 
of supply and distribution. The first 
thing he did was to tear up the French 
company’s railway from Horus to Ed 
Deir and to use the rails on the Bag 
dad line. The second was to organize 
military camps at Damascus and Jeru 
salem. And so his work has gone on. 
Since the opening of transportation 
facilities between Berlin and Constanti- 


nople, via the Orient Railway of the 
Balkans, we may be sure that it has not 
retrograded. 

With the certainty that after the war 
the rule of the Turk and his obstructive 
civilization will have passed forever 
from the coastal regions of Asia, what- 
ever disposition may be made of other 
vilayets, it is certain that those of Alep- 
po, Zor, Syria, Beirut, Jerusalem, and 
Lebanon will directly raise a question 


GO0G19 


which has laid dormant since the strug- 
gle hegan—Zionism. 

The delegates at the peace confer- 
ence, when it comes to settle the af- 
fairs.of Asiatic Turkey, will probably 
be unable to shelve the remarkable fact 
that a people which lost its country 
over 2,000 years ago still cherishes the 
memory of that loss, and even links the 
hope of recovery with its deepest re- 
ligious instincts and the present war. 


(© Brown & Dawson.) 


Even during the latter days of Turk- 
ish domination, when the Turkish hold 
in the country seemed secure, this con- 
viction made Zionism more than a mere 
vision, and it can hardly be doubted that 
when the ownership of Palestine comes 
up for decision the views of some of 
the most influential Jews, whether now 
grouped on the side of the Central 
Powers or the Allies, will find strong 
expression. 
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A street scene in Jerusalem. This ancient city, which has seen but little radical change since the day of Christ, seems assured 
of vastly increased importance with the last shot fired in the great war. 


“{ ave 0 (¢ Brown & Dawson.) 
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about the city, the oldest, some parts of which still exist, being attributed to Solomon. 


(© Brown € Dawson.) 


>, One of the gates of Jerusalem. This shows a portion of the wall around the new city. Three walls were at various times built 
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Changes and a Death in the United Services 


perly the Dome of the Rock, is believed to have been erected 


The dome. pro 


a 


ABOVE,—LIEUT. COL, JOHN B. BENNETT, who has been 
detailed to the Aviation Bureau at Washington with a view to his 
appointment as its chief. (© Harris 4 Ewing.) 


AT THE LEFT—REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM L. RODGERS, 
who has just been promoted from a Captaincy. (© I. F. 8.) 


AT THE RIGHT.—REAR ADMIRAL (RECENTLY CAPTAIN) 
HARRY S. KNAPP, who has been in command of the United States 
forces in Santo Domingo, just promoted. (@ I. F. 8.) 


the middle ground. 
the original site of Solomon’s Temple. 
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View of Jerusalem looking toward the Mount of Ol 


? 


Maior Gen. John J. Pershing, who succeeds the late Major Gen. >. The late Major Gen. Frederick Funston, Commander of the South- 
; ‘ Y ‘ ¢ . 7 
Funston in command of the Southern Department U. S. A. ern Department, who died suddenly on Feb. 19. 


''nderwood €4€ Underwood.) (Photo imerican Press Assen.) 
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~ Gate Days With Our Latin-American Neighbors 


























THE INAUGURATION OF A PRESIDENT IN COSTA RICA. 


President Frederico Tinoco, the newly elected Executive, (in riding costume,) photographed with the officers of his army. He would not allow the privates 
to be in the picture, as they had no shoes, but some of them can be seen in the background. 
__(@ Brown ¢€ Dawson.) 
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THE ‘WELCOME TO AMBASSADOR FI LETCHER IN MEX 0. 
This photograph, the first to reach the United States from Mexican sources in many months, shows the picked troops sent by Carranza to Laredo to act 
COGE2 4A as escort, waiting for the new Ambassador to leave his train. 


(@ International Film Service.) 
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